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Significant 


Portrait 
Of a Liberal 


HARoLpD LASKI 
in The London Daily Herald 


Yet if one were asked to put down a 
short statement of Lord Reading’s funda- 
mental convictions, I think one would have 
a difficult task; I doubt whether Lord 
Reading himself could perform it. He calls 
himself a Liberal—I have no idea what 
he means by the term. ... He is a free 
trader, but open to conviction upon a 
tariff. He is for disarmament, but does 
not want rashness in effecting it. He ap- 
proves of responsible government in India, 
with appropriate safeguards against the 
hazards of innovation. He wants the fair 
treatment of Labor, on the understanding 
that the rights of capital are fully re- 
spected. He is for experiment so long as 
the demands of tradition are properly met. 

I doubt, in a word, whether there is 
any subject on which his ideas have not 
the charm of elasticity. He has the power 
of adapting them to special cireumstances 
that makes him invaluable in periods of 
delicate strain. ... Lord Reading states, 
with infinite accomplishment, the case for 
every side, the danger of a rash judgment, 
the necessity of refraining from too pre- 
cipitate a plunge, the unwisdom of over- 
statement, the urgency of hanging to- 
gether, the need for coolness in a critical 
time. In address, discretion, poise, and 
tact, he is a modern Talleyrand so skillful 
that he has lost even the desire to sting. 

Something like this is, as I think, the 
mask Lord Reading wears even before his 
intimates. He is always kindly, moderate, 
balanced. He always prevents the incon- 
venient problem from being raised too 
sharply. He does not walk erect down the 
highway of clear principle. 

To me, at least, the Lord Reading, either 
of the courts or of the political arena, is 
not the essential man. 


Amateur 


And Professional 


JoHN R, TuNIS 
in Harper’s Magazine 


The amateur spirit is bold, daring, un- 
selfish. The professional spirit is timid, 
calculating, cautious. The man with the 
amateur spirit spends himself freely for 
others; the professional does nothing with- 
out an end in view. Can that man help 
me some day? Does this man belong to 
a good club? Had I better handshake this 
man because he may some day be of use 
to me in business? The professional spirit 
is degrading; it develops in a man or a 
body of men or a nation a crafty attitude 
toward life. It fails entirely to bring out 
that generosity and nobility of soul which 
alone can make a nation great. It is the 
amateur spirit which has produced great 
works of art, great literature, and also 
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Sentiments 


great men down the ages from the time 
of the Greeks to the present day. When 
the professional spirit came to the front 
in ancient Greece, when amateurs ceased 
competing in the Olympic games and the 
amateur spirit died out, the influence of 
the nation rapidly declined. Is there a 
parallel to be observed in the decline of 
the amateur spirit in this country? Who 
can say? It is certainly a fact that in 
many spheres, in our games and sports, 
in our social life and in business, its de- 
crease is apparent. 


Those Men 
Would Never Dare 


H. M. ToMLINSON 
in The Forum 


We are often told, usually in despair, 
occasionally with malicious glee, that 
youth would march to destruction again, 
when the bugles call. I dare say youth 
would. Anything for a change, never 
mind the cost! But youth did not make the 
last war, though it was the fighting force, 
nor will it make the next. Youth is vi- 
vacious, and not easily attached to peace- 
ful routine. It thinks it is immortal, and, 
enjoys taking risks; so when its elders tell 
it that war has come, that the moral safe 
guards are down, and that it may indulge 
its primitive instincts, hitherto inhibited 
by the priest and schoolmaster, in an orgy 
blessed by the church and applauded by 
fine ladies, youth gladly supposes that it 
is all right. In Europe, in the last war, 
that generation did not return... . 

The next war will come, should it come 
at all, as the decision of precisely the 
kind of statesmen who engendered and 
then let loose the last war. And those men 
would never dare to make another war 
unless they were sure they could bewitch 
the minds of the majority of their peoples 
with the enchanting words which worked 
so well last time. 

Would those words enchant again? I 
think not. I believe their magic has almost 
gone. 
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Rank Injustice 
Of Private Charity 


From statement of the community 
service committee of the Community 
Church of New York City 


The inadequacy and misdirection of 
private charity was never more manifest. 
Coercion is cloaked by unworthy and anti- 
social subterfuges in collecting relief funds 
made to appear to be voluntarily con- 
tributed. This coercion often compounds 
the injustice and distress which prevailing 
unemployment creates. Employees whose 
income has already been reduced by wage 
euts, and whose present wages are the 
dependence of families where other mem- 
bers are unemployed, are forced to con- 
tribute-a stated sum or a percentage of 
their wage pittance so as to maintain a 
boasted standard of hundred-per cent. sup- 
port of the emergency relief fund by the 
commercial establishments where they 
work. 

While the burden thus falls crushingly 
upon already underpaid workers, per- 
centage or other arbitrary standards set 
by many commercial organizations allow 
high-salaried executives to escape by con- 
tributing much less than their just share. 
One, three or five per cent. drawn from 
an income which is in excess of living 
requirements involves no hardship, while 
the same percentage withdrawn from a 
wage which is already below living stand- 
ards is not laudable benevolence but tragie 
injustice. 

There is evidence of much such in- 
justice in the methods employed in the 
drive for unemployment emergency funds. 
Drastic measures adopted in war-time 
drives have been resorted to in the present 
campaign, leaving in their train the same 
malignant social consequences which good 
citizens have heretofore had abundant oc- 
easion to deplore and resent. 

We are profoundly convinced that the 
present situation cannot be met by private 
charity drives. 


Revision of 
Our Idolatries 
RicHARD HULSENBECK 
in the Berlin Literarische Welt 


It can be said with some truth that 
America will emerge from the present 
crisis with a revised idolatry of its na- 
tional heroes. Modern American literature 
indicates this, speaking as it does for what 
all Americans will be saying in twenty 
or thirty years. Increasing doubts in the 
godlike character of the Puritan world 
will throw a new light on the figures of 
great inventors and captains of industry. 
It will reveal that heroes are human and 
that, in accordance with an incontro- 
vertible biological law of the cosmos, all 
men do as much harm as they do good. 
It is impossible for present-day America 
to believe that Edison’s cement, phono- 
graphs, and electric-light bulbs may have 
been spiritual errors and done humanity 
harm. But to-morrow it is quite likely that 
people will be discussing to what extent 
the problem of man and machinery was 
solved by Edison and whether it might 
not be better to make a new start. 
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Is Education in Religion Losing Out? 


ANGUS HECTOR MACLEAN 


Professor Religious Education, Theological School, St. Lawrence University 


An indictment by one in authority against the domination of preaching as minister’s week-end 
performance, in which he is the show master—with scant respect for the 


MONG religious educators who love 
the church and her message there 
is widespread uncertainty as to 
their usefulness and no little dis- 

couragement. The movement for the train- 
ing of children in religion which these 
educators represent and whith has held 
a place of interest in church life for a 
generation or more seems suddenly to 
have reached an impasse. The discontent 
is not confined to religious educators. 
Young ministers of the finest calibre 

and promising theological students 
suffer from a vague uneasiness re- 
garding the effectiveness of the 
echurch’s approach to her task. 

Preaching and all the machinery 

and folkways that have grown up 
about it dominate organized COhris- 
tianity. So thoroughly rooted is the 
age-old method of promoting Chris- 
tianity that all modern educational 
thinking and experimentation have 
passed over the church without no- 
ticeably modifying her methods. This 
can be said in spite of the years 
of emphasis on religious education. 
This movement has been promoted 
by the church, but has not been 
really of the church. The Sunday» 
school has been housed in an apart- 
ment adjoining the church, but not 
really in it. Education has been 
added to the church. It has not per- 
meated the church. 

Few churches) have given the 
dignity of a minister to the religious 
educator. Moreover, the demand for 
so-called directors of religious educa- 
tion who will serve the minister— 
make some of his calls, write letters, 
ete—has produced hundreds of 
workers who are poorly trained and 
of mediocre intelligence. These 
people have in turn tended to retard 
the very movement which they are 
supposed to promote. The director 
whose vision of his task encom- 
passes the whole work of the church 
cannot fit into this situation, and 
usually his stay in the profession 
is brief unless he is peculiarly 
favored by local circumstances. 


I 


Many drastic changes are called 
for if the church is to regard teach- 
ing as her primary task, but chief 


larger teaching function of the church 


among these is the modification of the 
function of the pulpit. What is wrong with 
preaching? Is not the address or lecture 
still a powerful instrument for teaching? 
Most certainly it is. It is an instrument 
that is used by every educational agency. 
In the college classroom, in the public 
school, in national and _ international 
gatherings of every social organization, 
the speech or address is effectively used. 
Every day it comes to the service of young 


A Constructive Plea 


xsERTRUDE H. TAFT 


Associate Secretary Department of 
Religious Education, A. U. A. 


Professor MacLean’s article should stimulate 
both the ministry and the laity to think about 
the function of the church to-day. While he is 
very critical of the quality and the extent of 
educational work that has been done, he has a 
constructive plea in his desire for the church as 
a whole to become an educational institution. 

My recent field trip in the Middle West in- 
cluded ten weeks of visits to thirty-two churches 
in twenty-eight cities, with additional conferences 
with students and leaders in religious education. 
These churches may be taken as a fair cross-sec- 
tion of the denomination, for there were small 
churches, large churches; schools with trained 
paid teachers and fine equipment, and those with 
a single basement room for their class work; 
schools that are growing under an interesting 
program, and others that are decreasing and 
discouraged. 

I met many teachers with fine educational 
background who are giving wonderful service 
as volunteers.to their schools. They feel that their 
work is really important. I was impressed with 
the need for this sense of the importance of 
religious education in the church body as a 
whole. Earnest groups of workers who are eager 
for ways of improving their teaching should 
have the vital support of those not directly 
connected with the school life. 

While ministers want to have a good school 
as a part of their institution, not all of them 
consider its development as of paramount im- 
portance. Few think of the whole church pro- 
gram in the light of educational work. Fre- 
quently this is due to the many demands made 
upon their time by the multiplicity of parish 
details, or to the inadequacy of their training 
for the position of an educational leader. 

Professor MacLean rightly criticizes the leaders 
in religious education who have promoted their 
own work as a highly specialized part of the 
church work. It should be a part of the min- 
ister’s educational plan for the whole church. 


mothers, of teachers, social workers, and 
physicians. Its power for influencing 
public opinion, for publicity and for sum- 
marizing and sharing important informa- 
tion is unquestioned. 

What, then, is wrong with the sermon 
as it is used? Its effectiveness is greatly 
lessened because the church fails to recog- 
nize its limitations as a teaching instru- 
ment. The sermon or speech can only serve 
at certain points’ in the promotion of 

growth in character. Obviously other 
agencies of control and direction 
should be called into play. At pres- 
ent the power of the pulpit is ob- 
structed by the failure to recognize 
these limitations, a failure which 
blocks every other approach to the 
task of promoting Christian char- 
acter. If this statement is regarded 
as an exaggeration, a brief survey 
of some obvious facts will at least 
excuse it if not completely justify it. 

Take, first, the degree to which 
the church is preacher-conscious. 
The words “preacher” and “minis- 
ter’. are used interchangeably by 
both laymen and clergy as though 
they were identical in meaning. The 
average minister thinks and feels 
himself primarily a preacher. He is 
not in mind and outlook an educa- 
tor. He is not even an expert in 
using his one instrument as a teach- 
ing tool, for this would call for a 
recognition of its limitations. He has 
no educational outlook or policy that 
transcends and controls the function 
of the pulpit. This is often true even 
of the minister who is a strong 
advocate of the Sunday school move- 
ment. In general, preaching is the 
big show and the preacher is the 
show master. 

Frequently he not only fails to 
cooperate with other agencies such 
as the Sunday school, adult study 
groups, forum, etc. but tolerates 
them only to the point where they 
tend to cramp his style. This is the 
opinion not of a few, but of many 
who have sought in vain to cooper- 
ate with the minister. He usually 
conceives of teaching as a matter 
of selecting a topic that lends itself 
to treatment, developing it with 
wit, logic, and profundity, and de- 
livering it with gusto. The follow-up 
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work which used to be left with the Holy 
Spirit he leaves to chance, if he recog- 
nizes the work as incomplete at all. 

The whole psychological process of 
growth is lost to him. Great sermonizing 
is more important than any other activ- 
ity. His profession is, therefore, largely 
a week-end profession. He may engage in 
extensive pastoral work, visiting the sick, 
and in smoking or playing a game of 
bowls with the men of his parish. But all 
this is regarded as the means to the end 
of getting people to come to hear him, and 
not as a means of stepping into line with 
human experience to discover urgent 
needs and to foresee the methods and ma- 
chinery that must be brought to bear 
upon them. The minister still rests in the 
happy faith that it pleases God to save 
men by the foolishness of preaching. 

Regardless of what the social sciences 
have contributed towards the analysis of 
personal and social needs, the preacher 
selects his arrows at random and shoots 
them. heavenward, hoping that when they 
fall to earth they will strike some human 
hearts. If he never finds his quarry he 
persists in believing that he made a kill, 
nevertheless. If occasionally chance favors 
him and he transforms a life or two his 
confidence in the sermon leaps beyond all 
bounds. He may even go back to Alma 
Mater and use these evidences of effective 
service as proof to budding ministers of 
the unparalled power of the pulpit. He 
little heeds that the rapid promotion of 
growth in personality is the daily reward 
of many humbler servants of society who 
never do nor can preach. The commonest 
type of Protestant minister is so obsessed 
with his preaching, so drunk with the 
thrill of it, that he loses all perspective in 
the matter of promoting growth in human 
beings. 

The development of this preaching com- 
plex begins before the prospective min- 
ister leaves home for college. He has ab- 
sorbed it with his mother’s milk. At the 
divinity school it becomes more. thor- 
oughly ingrained. He spends most of his 
time in gathering content and acquiring 
technique for preaching and not for the 
more inclusive service of teaching. He de- 
velops skill in composition and delivery. 
He is so remote from the practical situa- 
tion that he develops the habit of select- 
ing topics for their own sake irrespective 
of the good intentions of his teachers. 
He goes out of town to preach on Sunday 
and so the idea that Sunday is the one 
big day in his life work becomes almost 
ineradicable. 


II 


What is true of the minister is true 
of the laity he serves. They hire him on 
the basis of his preaching ability. They 
are dominated by a concept of churech- 
manship that is the direct product of the 
prominence given to preaching and listen- 
ing in church life. 

The awakened minister who has sought 
to enlist his people in community enter- 
prises or in serious study as part of their 
Christian responsibility knows the truth 
of this. Such things are regarded as extras 
or innovations which are to be tolerated 
or not, as the case may be. Churchman- 
ship means to listen politely to sermons 
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and to support the minister. The church- 
man is a churchgoer and nothing more. If 
he experiences a stirring of heart as he 
listens, he remembers that he has experi- 
enced such before without committal to 
specific Christian tasks. He goes home 
with his good intentions and sets about 
paving Hell with.them. Many reasons for 
the prevailing complacency of the Chris- 
tian public have been dug up and deplored 
except this one. It is time to catalogue it. 

Another thing, so obvious that one feels 
like apologizing for mentioning it, is that 
the minister is not competent to use any 
other instrument than the sermon, nor 
competent in the use of the ability of 
other people who are expert in handling 
different teaching instruments. If he ‘took 
a course” in religious education when at 
school it was taken as something that he 
should know about, but not as his pri- 
mary subject, or as a college requirement, 
or as a means to adorning himself with 
an additional degree. It was an extra, and 
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All classes in these days are aggrieved 
classes.—Robert Lynd. 


There are altogether too many consery- 
atives who think themselves spiritual 
when listening to pious prayers, and also 
too many radicals who believe themselves 
intellectual when they are only over- 
serious.—R. Parson. 


In philosophical discussion the merest 


hint of dogmatic certainty as to finality of 


statement is an exhibition of folly. 
—A. N. Whitehead. 


The man whose body is gray with 
squalor cannot be bright with spirit. 
—Waldo Frank. 


Give a dog a good name and who will 
dare to kick him?—Harvey Wickham. 


The bourgeois is a man who has money 
and esteem and who always wants more 
money and more esteem. 

—Hmmanuel Bert. 


not something that should permeate his 
whole thinking and determine his ap- 
proach to his task. So, if he is among the 
better-equipped, he went forth to his min- 
istry with some knowledge of educational 
science, but a knowledge which was con- 
fined largely to technical lingo. If he has 
to instruct teachers in his parish he in- 
variably falls back upon some text-book 
and passes on the lingo in a manner wholly 
unrelated to local problems. If he himself 
has to lead and promote the Sunday school 
he is an unusual person, indeed, if he 
does not fall back upon loving-eup prizes, 
banners, and badges as inducements to 
growth in piety. If a group of parents 
in his constituency is faced with a serious 
problem regarding their children he not 
only is unable to enlighten them himself 
but cannot even refer them to persons or 
organizations to be consulted or literature 
to be used. 

Educational agencies and literature are 
outside his field. So is material prepared 
by sociologists and others for the guid- 
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ance of community leaders. He may ap- 
pear at the young people’s dance or the 
children’s Hallowe’en party as a matter 
of duty or ‘“‘to keep in touch’’, but he knows 
nothing of recreation either as a pastime 
or as an educational tool. He cannot give 
advice on a stunt or suggest an idea for a 
play unless he has happened to develop a 
hobby in one of these fields. He “lends his 
dignity” to many situations in which he 
should appear as leader, or for which he 
should at least be able to select leaders. 
His preparation for leadership has been 
so shot through with the fervor for preach- 
ing that courses in this or that subject 
have made little impression on him. Some 
theological schools have done notable work 
in adding subjects dealing with special 
fields to the curriculum, but the halo that 
surrounds preaching has dimmed their 
importance. 

A more difficult situation than any of 
these has to be faced. The minister who 
is enlightened and skilled in the use of 
various teaching instruments is chained 


-to his pulpit by a conventional routine. 


He was hired to preach at regular inter- 
vals. Though there be no reason at all 
for a sermon at a particular time, it has 
to be prepared and preached. He has to 
put everything he has into preaching and 
this consumes his time and _ energy. 
Whether or not he can preach, he must 
at least make a pretense of it. Some men 
render long service primarily as pastors. 
These are notably poor preachers. They 
are loved as persons sufficiently to be 
tolerated as preachers, but to break up the 
conventional routine would be fatal. These 
serve to show the other side of the situa- 
tion under study. Who can be a good pastor 
all the time and a flaming, scholarly 
preacher twice, or even once a week? 
The demand to preach is so strong and in- 
sistent that the individual minister, even 
if he is one of the beloved pastors, can 
never free himself from it. | 
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Another fact that reveals best of all the 
undue and paralyzing emphasis upon 
preaching is that the pulpit eats up the 
available capital for church work in the 
local community. The first essential is an 
auditorium and a _ pulpit, comfortable 
seats, a grand organ and costly carpets 
and windows. Is this the first and logical 
investment for an educational institution? 
Or is it the first essential for a group 
whose primary purpose is to praise God 
and listen? Without casting any reflection 
upon the potential value of the church 
service, it can be said that such an equip- 
ment suggests little in the way of prepa- 
ration for civic enterprise, for the ex- 
change of experience and opinion, for 
friendly association or for earnest study. 
Yet the first thing a budding church does 
is to go in debt for the sake of this equip- 
ment. When these physical fundamentals 
are provided perhaps some thought is 
given to a schoolroom for the children 
(not for adults). But if a kitchen and an 
up-to-date dining-room are regarded as 
necessary to support the church service, 
the schoolroom waits still longer, and in 
the meantime teachers and children find 

(Continued on page 1013) 
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The Bible in American Language 


Great Messages of Old and New Testaments translated into 
the familiar speech of to-day by two noted scholars 


FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 


President-emeritus Meadville Theological School 


Chicago should celebrate the fiftieth 

anniversary of the publication of the 
Revised Version of the Bible by bringing 
out a new English translation, and it 
would have been difficult to 
make a happier selection of 
two men to edit it than J. M. 
Powis Smith and Edgar J. 
Goodspeed.* For not only do 
they combine in an unusual 
manner linguistic training and 
attainment with a gift for 
forcible and felicitous expres- 
sion, but they represent in a 
high degree the quality of 
Biblical scholarship which was 


I: was fitting that the University of 


of its own, and that it was therefore 
fitting that the translator should have a 
style of his own, unrestrained by the 
editor, who has “aimed at uniformity 
only in the most essential matters’. 


Striking Example of Two Versions 


Almost any familiar passage taken at random may be 
adduced as an illustration of the subtle way in which the 
new translation brings out the meaning of the original 
which for many an unoriented American of the new gen- 
eration the traditional phraseology obscures. For example: 


I Corinthians, XHI: 1-8. 
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based upon the assured results of modern 
study, and put in the familiar language 
of today. We-do this in the hope that, 
through its usage, the literary apprecia- 
tion, the historical understanding, and 
the religious influence of the Bible may 
be furthered in our generation.” 


It will be seen that this is a more 
ambitious and more important task than 
the one which engaged the Westminster 
revisers who sat in the Jerusalem 
Chamber during the eighteen-eighties. The 
latter were instructed by the Convocation 
which appointed them: (1) 
“To introduce as few altera- 
tions as possible into the text 
of the Authorized Version, 
consistently with faithfulness. 
(2) To limit, as far as possi- 
ble, the expression of’ such al- 
terations to the language of 
the Authorized and earlier 
Hnglish Versions.” The editors 
of the American Bible were 
hampered by no such restric- 


brought by the late President 
Harper to the University of 
Chicago, and which has char- 
acterized its teaching from the 
beginning. They were among 


the first to win doctorates at - 


the University, and have been 
identified with it from its 
earliest years. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s family as 
well as Dr. Goodspeed him- 
self were intimately associ- 
ated with the establishment of 
the Divinity School at the 
University of Chicago and 
with its administration from 
the beginning. He has taught 
patristic Greek there since 
1898, was for a time secretary 
to the president, and has been 
chairman of the New Testa- 
ment Department since 1923. 
“J. M. P.”, as he is familiarly 
known on the campus, was for 
years intimately | associated 
with Dr. Harper as literary 
secretary and collaborator. He 
is known to a wider public as 
editor of theological journals, 
author of books and as the 
recent director of the Amer- 
ican School in Jerusalem. To 
assist him in his important 
task he selected three Old 
Testament scholars of dis- 
tinction: Prof. Alexander 
Gordon of McGill University, 
and two former pupils of his 
own, Prof. Leroy Waterman 


Authorized Version 


1. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. 

2. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have 
all faith, so that I can re- 
move mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. 

3. And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me noth- 
ing. 

4. Charity suffereth long 
and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not it- 
self, is not puffed up. 

5. Doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; 

7. Beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

8. Charity never  faileth: 
for though there be prophe- 
cies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall 


cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish 
away. 


Neither section of this American Bible or 


American Translation 

If I can speak the lan- 
guages of men and even of 
angels, but have no love, I 
am only a noisy gong or a 
clashing cymbal. If I am in- 
spired to preach and know 
all the secret truths and 
possess all knowledge, and if 
I have such perfect faith 
that I can move mountains, 
but have no love, I am noth- 
ing. Even if I give away 
everything I own, and give 
myself up, but do it in pride, 
not love, it does me no good. 
Love is kind. 
Love is not envious or boast- 
ful. It does not put on airs. 
It is not rude. It does not in- 
sist on its rights. It does not 
become angry. It is not re- 
sentful. It is not happy over 
injustice, it is happy only with 
the truth. It will bear any- 
thing, believe anything, hope 
for anything, endure anything. 
Love will never die out. If 
there is inspired preaching, it 
will pass away. If there is 
ecstatic preaching, it will, 


patient and 


cease. If there is knowledge, 
it will pass away. 


learned 


tions. Their task was first to 
discover as nearly as possible 
what the various authors had 
written in the Greek or He 
brew tongue, and then to re- 
produce it in the language of 
twentieth -century America. 
History and archeology had 
shed new light upon the text: 
and linguistic science had 
made it clear that it was, in 
places, hopelessly corrupt. Cer- 
tain passages which had en- 
deared themselves to succes- 
sive generations were shown 
to have no place in the orig- 
inal text. In many cases the 
alternative was a blank or a 
eonjecture. The work de- 
manded a high order of lin- 
guistic ability joined with sen- 
sitiveness as to the point of 
view of the authors under con- 
sideration, and a feeling for 
the religious values with 
which they were concerned. 
Obviously the situation in 
the New Testament is differ- 
ent from that in the Old. Dr. 
Goodspeed is keenly alive to 
the fact that the New Testa- 
ment is a colloquial book oc- 
cupied with the lives of or- 
dinary people; and that the 
chief apostle ‘‘spoke not in the 
enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom but in the demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power”. 
He has little place for vague 
phraseology. Obsolete or 


of the University of Michigan and Prof. 
Theophile J. Meek of the University of 
Toronto. Both these men were highly 
valued Meadville professors before they 
accepted their present positions; and Dr. 
Smith himself holds an honorary degree 
from the Meadville School. Each trans- 
lator has had a free hand in the books 
he was set to translate on the principle 
that they were different books by different 
authors, each with a message and style 


“THE BIBLE, AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION, By 
J. M. Powis Smith and Hdgar J. Goodspeed. 
University of Chicago Press, $3.50. 


may be characterized as new; for the 
New Testament was first published in 
1923, and the Old Testament in 1929. 
They are now published for the first time, 
however, as a single volume, at a moderate 
price. 

The task which the editors have at- 
tempted has thus been described by them- 
selves: “The great messages of the Old 
and New Testaments were never more 
necessary than in our present confused 
and hurried life. We have, therefore, sought 
to produce a new translation of them, 


archaic words are excluded from his 
translation. “Thee’, “thou’, and “ye’, 
even in prayer, are resolutely replaced by 
“vou”’. 

The Old Testament, not being a collo- 
quial book, is translated into the kind of 
language used by Americans to-day in 
writing on similar themes. Dr. Smith 
differs from the authors of the American 
Revision in rendering the Hebrew word 
for God. Since the word “Jehovah”, used 
by the Revisers, means the perpetuation 

(Continued on page 1015) 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Professor MacLean’s Criticism 


ANY READERS will be aroused by Pro- 
M fessor MacLean’s severe criticism of the way 

the churches do not educate their children 
in religion. Some ministers will obey the impulse 
to reply to the article, perhaps caustically. Let 
them. We want to be open to the freest, most 
searching opinion. 

For ourselves, there is important truth in an- 
other field than that of the writer. We believe we 
have come to the impasse_to which he refers chiefly 
because education uses the inductive method and 
preaching uses the deductive method. It is true to 
a degree even in liberal churches. Science is the 
way of the teacher, and dogma is still the rock of 
the preacher. The religious educator is free, the 
minister is bound. The former is interested in find- 
ing truth, the latter is ordained to defend a faith. 

The way of religious education is to begin with 
the human being, the child, and to learn what its 
nature is and how it responds to the world and to 
other people, in seeking what is-the meaning of life 
and of destiny. That is how the educator learns 
what religion is. He does not begin as the orthodox 
preacher does, with assumptions about God, whom. 
no one has ever seen or known. God may be or may 
not be, for the educator, an article of definite be- 
lief; but man, with his experience and behavior, is 
always the source of religious truth. 

In other words, the religious educator, with his 
historical method and his psychological basis, is a 
humanist ; the orthodox minister is not. How they 
will overcome their almost diametriec opposition, 
we do not know; but we do know that the educator 
has to fight every inch of the way to get in his 
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work, while the preacher holds fast to the old 
order, honest, no doubt, yet fearful of consequences, 
also, if he makes the change. Meanwhile, we are not 
doing the right thing by our children. 


A True Story 


a HEY WHO HAD always helped the unfor- 
a ree were now ‘the unfortunate’ them- 
selves.” This is a sentence we take from the 
true story of a family which has passed within two 
years from prosperity to reduced circumstances. 
It makes a text of wide application. There is no sad- 
ness in this house, and of many a house with trying 
experience like it the same is true. 

A man left the farm on which he was born, and 
sought a business career. He went first to Chicago, 
and thence after several years to New York City, 
taking charge of a branch office of a manufactur- 
ing company. Later he moved to Ohio. Business 
flourished. The man married. Two children blessed 
the home, and together they lived as prosperous 
families do, in summer much out of doors, enjoying 
the water, teaching the children to swim, gathering 
wild flowers; and during the war supporting a war 
orphan. 

At this time, the business did not flourish so well. 
It was wise for the man to go to the Pacific Coast. 
The two girls went to high school in the city where 
they settled, graduated with honors, and their 
father as president of the school board gave them 
their aplemas Then came hard times. It struck 
this man’s business. He put all he owned into it to 
Save it. Ce 

One day, the family faced the facts. The business 
was down and out. They had no way to pay—any- 
thing. One girl had just finished college, but could 
not find a job to teach. The other girl was entering 
the junior year. The city was full of men out of 
work. The man and his wife were each past fifty. 
It looked desperate. But the man went out one 
morning with determination in his eye. There was 
religion always in this family. He found a job. He 
would be janitor of the same high school in which 
he had presented the diplomas to his daughters. 

Now he meets the students with a broom and in 
overalls. Everybody looks up to this man—teachers, 
students, neighbors. The same gallant spirit is in 
all that household. The mother, who tells the story 
in The Presbyterian, advertised that she would 
take care of children. She got much to do. She 
wrote stories for children, and many of them she 
sold. 

The “janitor’s wife” says, “It takes more courage 
to go from school board president to janitor than 
vice versa.” Finally not to leave out anything, the 
older girl got a good position as governess, and 
helped her younger sister through, after the latter 
took a position as waitress in the college dining 
hall. They have kept all their worth-while friends, 
and who will say they are not better off in every 
thing that counts than they would have been if 
their way had been smooth and successful? 
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Quiet About Manchuria 


HERE IS a remarkable quietness in this 

| country about the war in Manchuria. On a 

basis of the sentiment that prevailed before 
the Great War, one might expect a strong disposi- 
tion to blame Japan. Once we should have said 
harsh and antagonistic things about her, and our 
sympathy would have been with China, as both the 
innocent and weaker party. 

Something has come over us, not, perhaps, to 
change our attitude to either of these two coun- 
tries, but to make us more deliberate than we used 
to be about laying blame for the Sino-Japanese war 
or any war. What is it? 

Assessing war guilt is a new field of research, 
made notable by the profound study of Sidney B. 
Fay, and others. This has made us slow to speak. 
Now we know you cannot flip a coin or turn to 
your prejudice for a respectable answer about the 
cause of any conflict, large or small. 

Japan does appear wrong to-day, but we—the 
world—are taking our time to decide about it. Thus 
far the propagandist has not had his way, if, in- 
deed, outside official Japanese and Chinese circles, 
he has sought it. The case of Japan and China is 
before a solemn tribunal, the League of Nations, 
which moves with great caution because the matter 
is so complex. But one day, we hope very soon, we 
shall have an opinion as firm as judicious, and we 
have faith to believe that both the world and the 
combatants will accept the judgment and that the 
end will be peace with justice. 


De. Jefferson’s Observations 


URING HIS WEEK of preaching at King’s 
| Chapel, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson was the 
guest of the Church Press Club, of Boston. 
Since his retirement from the active ministry, Dr. 
Jefferson has traveled over much of this country, 
preaching and lecturing, and his observations are 
interesting. He believes that we are one people, in 
the United States. The same sermon that he gave 
in New York found acceptance on the Pacific Coast. 
The problems of the churches are alike everywhere. 
Preachers are a fine lot of men, and the editors 
were kindly admonished, whatever else they 
knocked, not to knock the preachers. They have a 
time of it. Their congregations are lessening, the 
evening service is declining, and the midweek meet- 
ings are disappearing. Contributions lag. 
Obviously, we are in a day of momentous change, 
due chiefly to the economic conditions throughout 
the world. On that subject, Dr. Jefferson, after 
taking due account of the ruthless methods of the 
political rulers in Russia, counseled his brethren 
not to disregard the fact that we are all going to 
be profoundly influenced by what Russia is doing. 
Anyone who has the discernment to see through the 
errors and wrongs to the innermost thing must 
recognize the great change that will come over all 
peoples if the Russian ideal is firmly rooted in the 
world. Dr. Jefferson also believes in prohibition, 
with all its faults, as the only solution of the drink 
problem. Once he doubted, but no more. 
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On such subjects he spoke quite informally and 
to the edification and delight of the editors and 
their guests, and confirmed in those who had only 
known him by his printed word the impression of a 
man of sure faith, quiet power, and charm. His 
preaching career is equal, for his day, to that of 
Phillips Brooks, who was responsible, without 
knowing it, for Jefferson’s turning from the law to 
the ministry. Brooks, said Dr. Jefferson, was the 
one preacher he heard while a student in Boston, 
who made him feel the reality of God. 


Ministers as Banksavers 


ELIGION AND MONEY do have a real rela- 
tionship, after all. It takes times like these to 
get the idea into some people’s heads, who 

are always telling the minister to keep off economic 
questions. That is because they do not understand 
there is a moral foundation to business, and that 
material values rise or fall according as well-defined 
ethical principles, of which the parson is the chief 
custodian in the community, are observed or vio- 
lated. Let the minister bless the market-place and 
it is a blessing indeed. 

They learned the truth the other day in Daven- 
port, Iowa. A bank in that city-was. in trouble. It 
was a good bank; but public fear was high, and 
several other local banks had gone under. A run 
started on this sound institution. Several million 
dollars were withdrawn in one day. Then some- 
thing new under the financial sun occurred. 
Edward C. Roberts, of Davenport, tell the facts in 
a letter to The Manchester Guardian. 

Two highly respected ministers of the gospel voluntarily 
came to the bank and, standing on high desks in the main 
public banking-room, addressed the fear-stricken people, who 
believed their life savings were in danger. They repeated their 
appeals at various times during the two days of the run [says 
Mr. Roberts]. The effect was marvelous. It shows how, after 
all, our whole modern economic and business life is based on 
faith and confidence in human beings. The run died down to 
nothing at the end of the second day, and on the third day the 
money started coming back. The bank to-day, of course, enjoys 
public confidence more than ever. It is true, as your article 
states, that a small orchestra was installed for one day in a 
gallery overlooking the main room, playing lively music and 
helping to divert the people’s minds from morose thoughts; 
but in my opinion its effects were far subordinate to the effects 
of the ministers’ appeals. 

This is both a witness of the power of religion 
and an admonition to men in business and all men 
to increase their respect for the church, which not 
only defends the good in the institutions of society 
but corrects them, transforms them, and if they are 
unsuited to evolving social requirements, removes 
them and gives the world what its better corporate 
life requires. This hour we are keeping two ideas 
in mind. One is, Steady; the other is, Change. 


We Salute 1932! 

NEW ERA is a period in which a fundamen- 
rat tal change is made effectual over all the 

people. We live in such a time. To-day the 
historic operation is in the economic order. Spirit- 
ual and material are not conflicting forces, but two 
harmonious functions bound by reason into one 
power for universal human good. The year 1932 
will witness great advancement of this unitary 
principle, throughout the world. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


The Historical Librarve Place of Romance 


Valuable material relating to Emerson, Parker, and Channing preserved 
there, as well as other treasures, priceless in value 


HELEN P. PATTERSON 


can Unitarian Association is located 

in a pleasant room on the sixth floor of 
the Association building at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. At present it is open for use 
on a part-time basis, the schedule being all 
day Monday, and Friday afternoon. Herein 
is deposited the historical material of the 
denomination and memorabilia belonging 
to the Unitarian Historical Society. Biog- 
raphies of our ministers, histories of our 
churches and of the denomination, vol- 
umes of Unitarian authorship, boun/l 
volumes of the Year Book, Annual Reports 
of the Association and Unitarian periodi- 
cals, together with a collection of hymn 
and service books make up the book col- 
lection. Ample files are provided for the 
filing for permanent preservatien of pro- 
grams of special significance, historical 
pamphlets and photographs relating to 
Unitarian ministers and churches. 

The biographical file of ministers is of 
recent accomplishment. All biographical 
material in the form of leaflets, pamphlets 
and photographs for each minister has 
been placed in a separate folder and ar- 
ranged alphabetically under his name. 
Newspaper clippings make a_ valuable 
addition to this collection and many cross- 
reference cards relating to material pub- 
lished in books and periodicals have been 
added to the file. There are nearly six 
hundred ministers represented in the file 
of those deceased or no longer in the fel- 
lowship and approximately two hundred 
and fifty in the file for living ministers. 
That a minister’s name does not occur in 
these files simply means that the library 
is in possession of no material of a nature 
to be preserved in this way. 

Of great value to the Library is the card 
index of ministers who have served the 
Unitarian fellowship in the United States 
and Canada, known as the Green Catalog. 
This was compiled by Rev. Walter C. 
Green. with painstaking care and is in 
constant use. 

Our sermon file, representing approxi- 
mately five thousand sermons, most of 
them in pamphlet form, is arranged alpha- 
betically as to authors. In order to in- 
crease their usefulness, a card index is 
in process of being made with author, 
title and subject cards. 

A not inconsiderable number of peri- 
odicals and books relating to Unitarian 
and kindred liberal churches in foreign 
lands testifies to the world-wide scope of 
this historical collection. 

There is a constant influx of valuable 
material. Current historical matter such as 
programs of meetings of special signifi- 
cance, of installations, dedications and 
anniversaries seems of little importance 
while these events are fresh in mind, 
but passing years make them very valu- 
able for historical reference. The program 
of the ordination of Theodore Parker, a 
copy of the first edition of Channing's 
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sermon preached at the ordination of Ezra 
Stiles Gannett, and the manuscript of the 
Baltimore Sermon are examples of treas- 
ures. We are fortunate to have these, and 
yet, in a denomination such as ours, the 
very freedom which is our most lauded 
asset has a tendency to rob our historical 
storehouse of many precious documents. 
The independence and individualism of 
churches and ministers tend to decentral- 
ize interest so that through the years 
much valuable historical material is lost. 
Too often it is only when our vision is 
focused on the vanishing point that we 
Unitarians realize the value of a common 
heritage. That so much of interest ‘and 
importance relating to the history of 
many of the earlier Boston churches, no 
longer in existence, has been scattered 
and lost is a constant source of regret 
and embarrassment to those in charge of 
the library. Scarcely a week passes that 
a call does not come for information con- 


cerning one or another of them. Let it be - 


said to the praise of our churches and 
their ministers that there is an increasing 
interest in sending to denominational 
headquarters current material of signifi- 
cance, and that every now and then when 
some good Unitarian cleans house a valu- 
able leaflet, photograph or pamphlet from 
the years that are gone, filters in to fill 
the all too many gaps in the files. That 
this flow may be kept constant, it is hoped 
that Unitarians in general when conscien- 
tiously setting their houses in order will 
bear in mind the importance of these 
things and send them in to take their 
places in our common _ storehouse of 
memories. The casual passer-by might 
wonder what possible use could ever be 
made of the annual records of the Con- 
necticut Valley Liberal Ministers Associa- 
tion, known a hundred years ago as 
the Franklin Evangelical Association, 
within the year deposited for safe keep- 
ing in our archives. Yet, these records 
were recently searched, revealing valuable 
references to Ralph Waldo Emerson 
which are to be used by an author of a 
book soon to be published. The manu- 
script journals of Theodore Parker in like 
fashion revealed passages relating to 
Emerson, made doubly valuable in that 
they are in the handwriting of Parker 
himself. 

Thus it will be seen that real romance 
is connected with the work of our de- 
nominational library. It is not all delving 
into dusty files and ancient chronicles in 
search of dry statistics. A preserved record 
may clothe with living, breathing person- 
ality some minister of long ago, now all 
but forgotten, who, in his day, was well 
beloved by those to whom he ministered. 
Or a search of old reports and the ancient 
letter file of the Association may reveal, 
as in the case of one of our western 
churches, a romance as thrilling as could 
be found in a book of fiction whose author 


has given free range to his imagination. 
The story of a pioneer church in a western 
frontier town, with buildings inadequate 
and food scarce, with its minister taken 
captive during the bitter slavery contro- 
versy preceding the Civil War, bears close 
resemblance to the early history of many 
of our New England churches. 

These stored memories challenge us of 
this later day, as the brave struggles for 
the faith of Unitarian churches and the 
heroic sacrifices of its pioneers are 
brought to light through the spoken and 
written word, as anniversaries are ob- 
served and church histories written. 
It is then and then only that the files, 
stacks, and archives of the Historical Li- 
brary become, not the dusty relics of a 
forgotten day, but living words of chal- 
lenge and inspiration to us who come 
after, to keep the faith. 


New Books of Merit 


The Beacon Press lists four publications of 
unusual interest 


One Hour or Moepican History. By Ben- 
jamin Spector, M.D. 104 Pages. $1.75. (Novem- 
ber, 1931.) 


Short pageants, mainly for medical stu- 
dents, presenting either the larger thought 
movements in medical history, or the in- 
dividual characters and their problems. 
Among the characters mentioned are 
Hippocrates, William Harvey, Louis 
Pasteur, and Joseph Lister. 


A Mopern Tueism. By Minot Simons, D.D. 
216 Pages. $1.75. (December, 1931.) 


A realistic approach to a modern 
theism. It starts with the latest conclu- 
sions of certain scientific leaders, and then 
draws natural and just inferences for 
theistic principles. 

The latter chapters deal with some of 
the difficulties which the modern person 
has come to feel in attempting to fulfill 
some of the simple and familiar injunc- 
tions “to pray” and “to love God”. How 
can one now pray? How can one now love 
the God of an infinite universe? How can 
one to-day find Benevolence in the nature 
of things? This book presents some helpful 
points of view. 


WILLIAM Howarp ‘Tarrt—A CHARACTER 
Srupy. By Edward H. Cotton. 96 Pages. $1.50, 
(January, 1932.) 


Mr. Taft was a distinctive American. 
His achievements in behalf of the Amer- 
ican people, each year, are becoming better 
and more widely known: But that in Mr. 
Taft which stood conspicuously above his 
accomplishments and honors was the in- 
tegrity of his character. And that this 
book takes for its theme. Diligent search 
of his life reveals neither flaw nor com- 
promise with honest work and high ideals. 
These facts this monograph clearly and 
forcefully describes. 


YounGc GEORGE WASHINGTON. By George L. 
Thompson. 120 Pages. $1.50. (February, 1932.) 

An intimate story of the youth of this 
famous character of history, setting forth 
the authenticated qualities he possessed 
which made him an outstanding leader 
while still a mere boy. 
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Star Island Reunion 


Replica of Stone Meeting House and White 
Island Light, songs and talk 
revive memories 


True Star Island atmosphere prevailed 
at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, 
Saturday evening, December 5, among the 
two hundred “reuners’’ who met together. 
After the usual hour of- reminiscing, 
dinner was introduced by a new and 
“Shoalsy” feature. In the hollow square 
formed by the head tables, stood a replica 
of the little stone Meeting House which 
had been built by the church school at 
Hyde Park, Mass. A candle burned in the 
' little church. Ag the people took their 
seats at the table, lights were extin- 
guished, except for the candle in the 
church, Then, at the call of Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, one person from each table 
brought up a Shoals candle-lantern, and 
lighted it from the light in the church. 
From these candle-lanterns taken back to 
the tables, each Shoaler lighted a little 
individual candle, so that every person 
bore a bit of reflected Star Island light. 

Mrs. Irene C. Rees, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, made a charming toast- 
mistress. She introduced such well-known 
Shoalers as Carl Wetherell, president of 
the Isles of Shoals Association, who urged 
increased membership in the Association ; 
William B. Nichols, president of the Star 
Island Corporation, Mrs. Nichols, and 
Thomas H. Elliott, who was greeted with 
a rising tribute. Mrs. Emma _ Endicott 
Marean, who for many years with her 
pen spread Shoals spirit widely, was 
seated at the head table and received 
enthusiastic applause. Mrs. Jessie E. 
Donahue, who in recent years has given 
the Shoals meetings such valued publicity, 
was also singled out for an appreciative 
word by Mrs. Rees and greeted with a 
cheer. Greetings were read from Arthur 
DeCourey, Dr. and Mrs. William I. 
Lawrence, and Uncle Oscar. The confer- 
ence chairmen for next summer announced 
programs and dates as follows: Albert 
Webster, for the Y. P. R. U., June 25 to 
July 9; Maleolm C. Rees, director for 
the Laymen’s League, July 9 to 16; Miss 
Greenwood, for the Alliance whose Shoals 
chairman is not yet announced, July 16 
to 23; Rey. Charles R. Joy, for the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, July 23 to 
30; Hugo O. E. Carlborg, for the General 
Conference, July 30 to August 6; and 
Malcolm C. Rees for Vacation Week, 
August 6 to 13. 

The speaker of the evening, Mrs. 
Dorothy Pomeroy of Milton, spoke delight- 
fully of her experiences at Star Island 
at a Y. P. R. U. conference, and went 
from gay to grave, saying that in a world 
of tremendous change, Star Island is a 
place where one can get power to think 
clearly and speak with sincerity, and the 
strength to do what is demanded in re- 
making this world. 

In her concluding remarks, Mrs. Rees 
said that, like the boy who played the 
part of “approaching footsteps’ in the 
play, we all are approaching footsteps of 
the future. 

After Herbert Miller had led in singing 
some songs from the pages of “Star Island 
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Ballyhoo”, the evening paper, Albert 
Webster, in charge of the program of en- 
tertainment, introduced Howard Harrineg- 
ton who sang two request numbers. Mr. 
Rutledge then showed Shoals motion pic- 
tures, beginning with a beautiful sunrise, 
deepening into day, continuing with pic- 
tures of Shoals celebrities, including the 
Rees and Olson babies whom he christened 
at the Shoals, the rededication of the 
Island which took place last summer, and 
ending with sunset and candlelight, while 
Howard Harrington sang “Goodbye, Sweet 
Day”. 

Dancing, buying of candy and Christ- 
mas cards, and the mingling of old friends 
occupied the rest of the evening. The 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, the 
Eddy Trio, Miss Tulip, Howard Harring- 
ton, and Mrs. Hanlon made the Twentieth 
Century Club rooms seem quite like the 
lobby of the Oceanic. Outside the front 
door, flashed a lighthouse, White Island 
light in miniature. Small replicas of the 
lighthouse made of candles and appro- 
priate for decoration at Shoals parties 
were on sale inside. 

The committee in charge of the re- 
union was Miss Helen Greenwood, chair- 
man, Mrs. Edward Hayes, Mrs. Jessie . 
Donahue. Miss Sara Comins, Charles 
Wetherell, Thomas W. Hoag, and Albert 
Webster. 


January Monday Conference 


Branch Alliance presidents are reminded 
that the January Monday Conference will 
be a most important one. This will be held 
Monday, January 4, 1932, at 10.30 in 
the Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 64 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston. Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the General Alliance, 
will be the leader. All Alliance members 
are invited. All Alliance officers are par- 
ticularly urged to attend. Bring to the 
conference your questions and answers on 
Alliance joys as well as sorrows. Share 
your enthusiasms and your inspirations 
to help build an effective religious organ- 
jzation of liberal women. Let us contrast 
the “may” and the “must” in our lives. 


Dedicate Dorchester (Mass.) Tablet 


A tablet to the founders of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Boston, 
Mass., and of the town of Dorchester, was 
dedicated December 13. The devotional 
service was conducted by Rey. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, minister of the church, and 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister emeri- 
tus of the Bulfinch Place Church of Bos- 
ton. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., chairman of the 
tereentenary committee, presented the 
tablet, which was accepted by Delmont 
L. Rieker, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees. Brief addresses were made by Mr. 
Hudson and Rev. Roscoe Nelson of the 
First Church in Windsor, Conn. 

Messages and letters of congratulation 
were received from the rector and council 
of St. Peter’s Church in Dorchester, Eng- 
land, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen and others. 
The occasion formed a fitting conclusion tu 
the tercentenary celebration of the church. 
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A Unique School of 
Religion 
Ann Arbor, Mich., presents a comprehensive 
program 
GENERAL STATEMENT: 


The school is organized not for the pur- 
pose of adding one more perfunctory inter- 
est to the life of children, but to give 
them a stimulus and outlet for critical 
group thinking which they do not get in 
the home or in the school. 

In order that the principles of good 
psychology may be observed the school is 
definitely departmentalized as follows: 


Primary Grovur (Ages 3-8): 


Miss Hsther Belcher, the psychometri- 
cian of the University Hlementary School, 
is in charge of this group and is assisted 
by Mrs. Katherine Armstrong, who gives 
a health inspection and tells the story to 
the pre-school group. 

In children of these ages the critical 
faculty has not yet developed; so the 
curriculum does not differ markedly from 
that of the public school, but certain ac- 
ceptable Biblical material is used, mu- 
sical appreciation is taught, and various 
projects followed. 


JuNrtor Group (Ages 9-11): 


Miss Helen Brown, of the Tappan 
School, is in charge and is assisted by Mr. 
Arthur Shepard, an assistant in the De- 
partment of Geography in the University. 

Biographical studies of great men and 
women are made, including the life of 
Jesus from the Unitarian viewpoint. On 
certain occasions the church service will 
be visited to familiarize the group with 
sacred music and poetry, and develop in 
them devotional attitudes. 


JuNtorR Hie ScHoon Crus (‘Ages 12-14) : 

Prof. John F, Shepard of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology leads the discussion 
on great themes of personal and social 
life. At present, the problem of making 
intelligent moral choices is being dis- 
cussed. The students are urged to search 
for examples in their daily reading. 

Others who will assist Dr. Shepard 
during the year are Prof. Carl LaRue, Dr. 
Norman R. Maier, Mr. Arthur MoehIman 
of the U. H. S., and others. 


HicH Scuoor Prism Crus (Ages 15-18) : 


This club has elected officers and is 
sponsored by Miss Ingrid Jewell. A differ- 
ent speaker addresses it each Sunday on 
some theme of popular interest, such as 
Russia, the Mongolian question, etc. Fol- 
lowing the discussion there is dancing, and 
light refreshments are served. 


(Note: The fee of five dollars per 
child has been reduced to five dollars 
per family for those financially able 
to pay.) 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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A Singer Passes 


It is hard to think of Vachel Lindsay and death as having anything 
in common. So vital was his personality, so virile and thoroughly alive 
his verse, that one naturally imagines him as impervious to time or change. 
For him, too early has come the end of earth. Although he was fifty-two, 
many of us still think of him as essentially one of our younger poets. Cer- 
tainly, his poetry had the fire and energy of youth eternal. That rare 
thing, a poet with a gospel, he proclaimed his good news with a fervour 
truly evangelical. Yet, as the years pass. we are inclined to think that the 
poem of his most likely to survive will be, not one of his tub-thumping 


cacophonies, but his “Abraham Lincoln Walks At Midnight”. 


The Open Road 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


ON THE RELIGIOUS FRONTIER. By Percival 
Chubb. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


This little book by the leader of the 
Ethical Society of St. Louis is one of the 
best literary products of the Ethical Cul- 
ture movement to date. The author feels 
deeply the joy of the pioneer on the open 
road. His way has led him beyond reli- 
gious frontiers. Occupying now an out- 
post, he is not in the least lonely or un- 
happy. Instead, he feels an exhilaration 
that expresses itself in a clear, flowing 
style. There is life and swing and forward 
look. Indeed, this book must have been 
fairly easy to write. It gives the impres- 
sion of being a release for thoughts and 
convictions that press for expression. The 
religion about which the author feels so 
deeply is something more than morality 
touched with emotion; it is noble ideas 
incandescent with enthusiasm. The book 
is a call for fellowship. In the “no-man’s 
land” beyond the frontier are many other 
yoyagers. Having escaped from ecclesiasti- 
cal enclosures in which they were confined, 
their tendency is to remain isolated. This 
produces a defective spiritual life, and 
the author calls on all these detached 
liberals to unite on an undogmatic basis 
in a new religious fellowship. The good 
life, he clearly sees, is the life together. 
We do not get far by “going it alone”. 
The self-made man is usually proud of 
his creation, but he mars it by his social 
one-sidedness and his individualism. Mr. 
Chubb maintains the positive tone 
throughout the book. There are, of course, 
some repudiations; otherwise he would 
not be beyond the frontier. But he em- 
phasizes the fact that we cannot live by 
our antagonisms; and, so, for him Ethical 
Religion is a positive and inspiring spirit. 

The chapter, “Thanksgiving: A Rein- 
terpretation”, is of interest and value. It 
is pointed out that if we do not of fore- 
thought draw on the fountains of emotion 
by deliberately planning to call them forth, 
they will dry up. Some forms are indis- 
pensable and our great national holidays, 
especially the Thanksgiving holiday, may 
be celebrated in a way to produce a beauti- 
ful emotional response. To whom should 
we be thankful? The author admits that 
we should gratefully recognize the cosmic 


A. R. H. 


power at work in all things, and the 
cosmic life and energy in which we share. 
But this universal providence is supple 
mented by a more significant human provi- 
dence, so that “our thanksgiving should 
be primarily an outflow of gratitude to 
man”. 

This readable little book should serve 
two classes. First, the isolated liberals 
who have joined in the exodus across the 
frontier into the territory of the un- 
churched. They sadly need fellowship and 
a community life in the spirit. In addition, 
it should bring about a better understand- 
ing of the Ethical and related liberal 
movements. It may do something to arrest 


the flight over the frontier, and through: 


this arrest to communicate a saving spirit 
and attitude to the churches in the rear. 


Science and Faith 


Has Screncre Discovprep Gop? A Sym- 
posium of Modern Scientific Opinion, Gathered 
and Edited by Edward H. Cotton, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $8.50. 


Within the pages of this large and hand- 
somely printed book, Mr. Cotton has 
brought together sixteen essays by emi- 
nent men of science, among whom the 
names of Einstein, Millikan, Eddington, 
Huxley, Jeans, McDougall, and Pupin are 
perhaps the best known, to form a sym- 
posium on the problems of the relation 
between modern scientific thought and re- 
ligion. The editor’s own introductory es- 
say is in some respects the most valuable 
in the volume. It should certainly be read 
both before and after reading the rest. 

Inevitably, in a symposium of this sort, 
there is wide divergence of point of view 
and of conclusions among the various 
writers. This may account for the great 
interest of the book; but it also accounts 
for the sense of unsatisfied expectations 
with which one lays it down. The ques- 
tion in the title remains unanswered, 
though the general impression is that most 
of the authors think they are “getting 
warm” in the search for God. 

There is danger that laymen may take 
the opinions of scientists on the great 
speculative questions with which religion 
is concerned in too undiscriminating and 
uncritical a way. For such enthusiastic 
laymen, it is well to be reminded that 
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even great scientists can—to quote a strik- 
ing sentence of Professor Cohen’s— 
“make their professional work a spring- 
board from which to jump off into ama- 
teurish speculative flights in the fields of 
religion and philosophy”. F. M. E. 


Teaching Religion 


SUPERVISION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By 
Ernest John Chave. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 


Seldom have we read a more useful, or 
a more practical, book than this. Besides 
an abundance of clinical material, it has 
constructive suggestions of, great value, 
and lays down principles sound and 
usable. Frankly on the side of the child- 
centered curriculum, devoted to the ex- 
perience curriculum, it seems to us to 
make out its case. Withal, it is permeated 
with a liberal spirit, as these citations 
show. “While recognizing the great con- 
tribution of Jesus toward the understand- 
ing of God, the teacher must guard against 
deifying him.” “Illuminating illustrations 
from other sacred literatures, and from 
other writings past and present, wherever 
the realities of religion are made plain 
and alluring, should be gleaned and used.” 
“Other religious literature may often af- 
ford better materials than the Bible and 
should be used freely to enrich the sery- 
ices.” “Bible knowledge is far less impor- 
tant as a goal of religious education than 
the development of religious persons.” 

But even more important than these 
evidences of liberality are the practical 
ways of teaching which Professor Chave 
sets forth. The chapters on the technique 
of teaching, the objectives, the super- 
vision of worship, and the supervision of 
recreation are as sensible, as helpful, and 
as stimulating as any that we have seen. 

E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


PENIEL, Volume’I, Number I. Editor: Alice 
Riggs Hunter. Hawthorne, N.Y. Fifty cents. 


The first issue of a magazine whose ob- 
ject is to make plain the spiritual princi- 
ples underlying all life, personal and 
social. 


A BuRIED TREASURE. By Hlizabeth Madoe 
Roberts. New York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 


A novel the plot of which turns upon 
the discovery by a Pennsylvania farmer 
and his wife of a sum of money hidden 
in a field. The effect of sudden affluence 
upon their characters is treated with 
power. The story is well told. But its 
theme is so tenuous that it barely suffices 
to hold the reader’s attention through 
almost three hundred pages. A.R. H. 


THe SHip Boox. By Jean H. Dukelow and 
Hanson Hart Webster. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


A book for ten-year-old children. Tells 
all about ships, and every kind of water 
craft; their history, how they are built, 
where they go. Includes many stories 
about famous vessels, mariners, and ports 
of call. A host of illustrations, many in 
color. Altogether, a fascinating volume. 
Just the thing to give a boy on Christmas. 

A. R. H. 
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Southern Liberals Meet in Tennessee, 
Near Historic Center of Fundamentalism 


Despite Bryan’s shade, Unitarians and Universalists received in spirit of 
cordial friendliness | 


oT set fifth annual session of the Mid- 
Southern Regional Conference of the 
National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, was held in Soddy, Tenn., twenty 
miles from Dayton, December 1-3. With 
respect to the faithfulness to the purpose 
as outlined by the program, to the quality 
of the addresses given, to the pertinence, 
intelligence, freedom and fine spirit ex- 
hibited in the discussions, to the sane 
idealism and fearless facing of realities, 
to the practical suggestions for meeting 
the problems arising from local and world- 
wide conditions, and to the genuine good- 
fellowship which prevailed throughout, 
the conference was a highly gratifying 
success. 

Though taking place within twenty 
miles of the scene of the Scopes trial, in 
the supposed stronghold of fundamental- 
ism, the conference delegates found a 
friendly welcome. Townspeople made up 
a considerable portion of the fine au- 
diences in the Soddy Congregational 
church, and the Chattanooga newspapers 
reported the conference gratifyingly, The 
News giving it editorial comment in an 
intelligent and gracious manner. 

The session was off to a good start the 
first night with a moving. address by Rey. 
William M. Taylor of the First Unita- 
‘rian Church in Chattanooga, Tenn. While 
the general theme of the conference was 
“Religion and Rural Life’, it was felt 
that, in view of the world-wide interest 
in and concern for permanent and uni- 
versal peace, one address should deal with 
“Religion and World Relations’, and this 
was Mr. Taylor’s subject. Getting at the 
very heart of religion, which would main- 
tain the integrity of personality for in- 
dividuals and economic justice for all, 
ereeds, books and churches being quick- 
eners not substitutes for religion, Mr. 
Taylor asserted that internationalism 
would find unassailable security only when 
religious ideals dominated. 

The first speaker Wednesday evening 
was Rey. Harold G. D. Scott of the Uni- 
versalist church of Camp Hill, Ala., whose 
subject was, “Rural Problems and Their So- 
lution’. He contended that the rural prob- 
lem goes hand in hand with the industrial 
problem; that the “cropper’’ and “time 
merchant” systems must go; that in small 
farms, diversified crops selected with 


reference to market demands and available. 


bank loans on a juster basis than at pres- 
ent, would be found relief from many 
untoward conditions which afflict rural 
life. 

Dr. Jason Noble Pierce of the Congre- 
gational church of Nashville, Tenn., then 
spoke on “Religion and Economics”. He 
referred to the western colleges which are 
accepting wheat from students in payment 
of tuition. The enormous cost of armies 
and navies he scored as being a wretched 
waste and therefore poor economy, when 
truth and friendship afford the only real 
defense of a nation. Speaking of the head 


of the Navy League,—in his controversy 
with the President,—Dr. Pierce asserted 
that the League’s super-patriotism could, 
easily be accounted for since he holds 
membership in twenty-one steel direc- 
torates. Tariffs, he declared, are ridiculous 
and foolish. It is futile, he continued, to 
talk about the Heavenly Father unless we 
love, and futile, also, to dream of a future 
heaven unless we work for a heaven here. 
The Golden Rule is a good law to apply 
in economics. 

Rabbi Benjamin Parker of the Mizpah 
Congregation of Chattanooga, the first 
speaker Thursday evening, spoke on ‘Co- 
operation Between Rural and Urban Popu- 
lations’, and in the course of his address 
said: “The liberal minister is the true 
pioneer in social thinking, and his church 
is known because of his work. The liberal 
religionist recognizes and acquaints him- 
self with the forces of nature, works in 
harmony with them and builds up his 
philosophy of life and death upon them. 
Orthodox churches have escaped from this 
world and busy themselves concerning the 
next. They have invented a heaven term- 
inology which is not subject to criticism 
in earthly language.” 

“Spiritual and Material Values” was 
the subject of the final address of the 
conference, by Dr. Aubrey F. Hess of the 
United Liberal Church of Atlanta, Ga. The 
two values, he said, are linked together 
and are so closely connected in the present 
age as to become almost identical. How- 
ever, he pointed out, spiritual influences 
applied to materialistic matters often 
make of great value something that had 
previously been of no value at all. 

At the Tuesday morning session, Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell of the Universalist 
church of Inman’s Chapel, N.C., spoke on 
the “Economic and Religious Status of our 
Mountain Population”. The influx of new 
ideas and the inroads of industry have 
wrought many changes in the inhabitants 
of the mountains which at the present 
time have a bad effect, she said, but which 
will be better for the mountaineers in the 
future. It is the middle aged and not the 
young and old who become confused after 
being caught in the waves of the great 
economic change. Any liberal force in 
the mountains must be planned on long 
terms of work. While the mountaineer is 
a literalist in religion he is more willing 
to accept liberal ideas than the clergy 
who, in the mountains, are for the most 
part uneducated. The young mountaineers 
make capable religious leaders when 
trained; and in the education of these 
boys and girls lies a great field of en- 
deavor. Dr. C. L. Raymond of the Con- 
gregational church of Chattanooga who 
was once connected with Berea College, 
Kentucky, led the discussion. He said the 
great hope for the mountaineer lies in his 
instinctive and deeply sensitized religion. 
All mountain men are reverent, and every 
mountaineer stands in awe of his moun- 
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tains. He gazes in wonder at the skies 
above him, although he may believe in 
signs and portents. 

Other speakers at the morning sessions 
were Ebb Thomas, W. J. Forbes and 
C. L. Doughty of the Tennessee Department 
of Agriculture, who spoke on rural prob- 
lems; Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Greens- 
boro, N.C., whose address was entitled “In- 
dustrial Training and Vocational Quid- 
ance”; and Rey. Ladie F. Rowlett of the 
Universalist church of Chattanooga, who 
led the discussion on Mrs. Canfield’s ad- 
dress. 

At the business meeting Rey. H. L. Can- 
field of Greensboro was chosen chairman; 
Rey. Harold G. D. Scott of Camp Hill, 
Ala., secretary, and Rey. A. L. DeJarnette, 
pastor of the Congregational church of 
Soddy where the sessions were held, trus- 
tee. It was a matter of regret that Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder of the First Unitarian 
Church in Davenport, Ia., executive chair- 
man of the National Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals, whose presence is always 
an inspiration and help, could not attend. 

The afternoons were devoted to visiting 
points of interest in the vicinity, including 
a hosiery mill, tile works, and the town 
of Dayton, scene of the Scopes trial and 
site of the Bryan» Memorial University 
(Fundamentalist). But that is another 
story, and a tremendously interesting one, 
too. 

Harry LL. CANFIELD. 


Church School Societies Meet 
In Cambridge (Mass.) Church 


Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot was the chief 
speaker at the autumn meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society the 
afternoon of November 16 and at the No- 
vember meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston the evening of the 
same day, at the First Parish Church of 
Cambridge, Mass. In the afternoon she 
spoke on “Children’s Capacity for Wor- 
ship at Different Age Periods” and in the 
evening on “The Puzzling Religious Ques- 
tions of Children’. 

Other speakers at the afternoon meet- 
ing were Rev. Edwin M: Slocombe, presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society, and 
William Ellis Weston, a director of choirs 


in Boston churches, who spoke on 
“Methods and Materials for Junior 
Choirs”. 


The first part of the evening meeting 
was occupied with departmental confer- 
ences. Miss Annie E. Pousland, teacher of 
the kindergarten class at the Mayhew 
School in Boston, led the primary confer- 
ence, whose topic was “The Service of 
Worship with a Primary Group”; Prof. 
John M. Ratcliffe of the Tufts College 
School of Religion led the junior-inter- 
mediate conference on the topic, ‘“Char- 
acteristics of Early Adolescents and Their 
Importance to Church-School Teachers” ; 
“The Child and the Church” was the sub- 
ject of the superintendents’ conference, 
led by Dr. H. H. Meyer, dean of the Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Educa- 
tion and Social Service. 
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Dr. Grenfell to Lend a Handers 


Charming letter in acknowledgment of medicine case 


T the autumn conference of the Lend 
yas a Hand Clubs in West Newton, 
Mass., November 7, the following 
interesting letter from Sir Wilfred T. 
Grenfell to Miss Annie F. Brown, secre- 
tary of the Lend a Hand Society, was 
read : 
“On Board Hospital Ship 
S.S. Strathcona IT, Labrador Coast. 
September 1, 1931. 


“DrarR Miss Brown: 


“IT am now at sea and I have just 
come out of the nice, warm dispensary— 
the only warm place on the ship. An 
Eskimo patient (in fact, half a dozen) 
have just come out and a fisherman who 
slept on board has taken refuge there in 
a bag in which he slept. 

“The foundation of the Strathcona dis- 
pensary for the last two years has been 
the Lend a Hand Medicine Case. It is a 
perfect gem, and it is used inside and 
out. It helps to protect other things when 
the ship is rolling badly, it has such a 
solid foundation. It has just given great 
comfort to one old man, who brought 
me a bottle with an aroma about it that 
none of us could remember, but which 
he insisted I gave him a supply of two 
years ago, and which has cured his want 
of breath. All he came for was the Oliver 
Twist idea of more. 

“The Lend a Hand Medicine Case has 
been with me the entire length of the 
Labrador Coast this summer. We could 
take many tablets in an aeroplane, and 
now that we have found how easy it is 
to fly over these mountains, it is just 
like falling off a log, if we could afford 
an air pilot. Dr. Alexander Forbes, the 
well-known physiologist, brought his 
yacht down, and two planes this year, to 
help me make the chart I have so long 
hoped that I could give the fishermen, 
and that I could offer to the Steamship 
Companies, that they might be enabled 
to bring friends down to see this per- 
fectly wonderful coast. 

“The little Lend a Hand Case, long 
after the death of our dear friend, Dr. 
Hale, goes on breathing out his spirit 
year after year, and this rising generation 
feels it. It is not ipecacuhana and castor 
oil, but it is ‘Little deeds of kindness, 
little words of love’, which come out of 
the black bottles and open the hearts and 
consciousness of men, who can listen, even 
if they hear nothing of argument and 
philosophy, but who can respond to love 
like thirsty flowers. The ripples from the 
waves that great men set in motion will 
go rippling on forever, even if we do not 
believe it. That spirit is what will save 
America and nothing else. When we love 
all the world, then America will be safe 
and happy. 

“My blessing and gratitude to the Lend 
a Handers. The leading Eskimo of the 
settlement where we spent last night 
came aboard this morning and told me 
that the community, in future, had de- 
cided to have wood already cut for the 
steamer and give it to us freely, as they 


understood we were short of fuel and 
they wanted us always to come in and 
pass them by no more. 
“Eyer your sincere and grateful friend. 
WILFRED GRENFELL.” 


Many club reports were read at the 
morning session, and in the afternoon 
three speakers spoke on the topic, “The 
Handicapped Child’. Mrs. George 8. 


LEND A HAND MEDICINE CASE IN 


Fuller of the Lend a Hand Masque told 
of the children of Porto Rico; Mrs. 
Walter B. Leach, chairman of the speak- 
ers’ bureau of the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston, gave an address on the Hospital 
which was illustrated with motion pic- 
tures. “The Children’s Charter’, issued 
by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, was the subject of 
Miss Marian L. Spencer. 


Presents Flag to New York Church 


The Women’s Evening Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District has presented the 
Church of the Saviour of New York City 
a flag placed in the Unitarian School at 
Swansboro, N.C., as a memorial to Miss 
Alice Bradford Warren, a charter member 
of the Evening Alliance who died in 1928. 
The school was destroyed by fire and has 
not been rebuilt. 

The Alliance presented the flag to the 
Church of the Saviour as a memorial also 
to Mrs. Harry B. Harding, another charter 
member of the Evening Alliance and a 
devoted and beloved member of the 
church. The two names are inscribed on 
plates on the standard of the flag, which 
is placed in the church chapel. 
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A Unique Library 


“The times that try men’s souls are 
with us’, writes a distinguished editor. 
His remedy is, “You must live in the full 
current of ideas.” 

Few institutions are doing more to keep 
the ministry of the New Bngland churches 
‘in the full current of ideas” than is the 
General Theological Library under the 
shadow of the State House on Beacon 
Hill. 

For seventy years this excellent institu- 
tion has brought to the parsons of this 
region its benefits and 
for twenty years to 
those of all New Eng- 
tand. Any ordained min- 
ister in the six fortu- 
nate states may have 
his choice of 35,000 care- 
fully selected volumes 
brought to his door 
—postage free both 
ways—provided he lives 
outside the twenty-mile 
limit. The library is 
used and supported by 
Jews and Gentiles, Prot- 
estants and Catholics; 
while any responsible 
layman may enjoy read- 
ing room privileges, in- 
cluding works of refer- 
ence and a wide assort- 
ment of periodicals. 

A Connecticut minis- 
ter recently wrote for 
two volumes out of a 
list of four—of such a 
kind as only a progres- 
sive mind would choose. 
At the close he wrote, 
“T do not know what I 
would do without this 
library. Its value is in- 
calculable.” 

Unfortunately it was 
impossible to supply a 
single volume at the time, and for lack 
of funds many applicants are kept wait- 
ing because of an insufficient number of 
copies of the books most in demand. 

During these lean years the library 
has not been able to meet its $16,000 
budget, most of which comes from the 
annual gifts of churches, associations and 
individuals who recognize its worth. 

Unitarians are noted for their wise use 
of the printed page. As might be expected, 
their ministers patronize the library well. 
However, only eleven churches and two 
associations make annual contributions. 
The trustees are convinced that more 
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-individuals, churches and organizations, 


if the facts were known, would respond 
with a regular yearly gift to the library 
at 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0.—The Dunamis Club, 
a society for senior young people, of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been organized with Kimball 
Gay, president; Miss Tillie Moyers, vice- 
president; G. E. Layne, treasurer; Miss 
Celia Anderson, secretary, and Miss Ruth 
Brooks, social chairmen. 
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Henry H. Fuller 


The sudden death in the prime of life of 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association for the last 
eight years, has brought sorrow to many 
hearts and a great loss to our Fellowship. 
As the guardian of the endowments and 
administrator of the financial concerns of 
the Association he was exceptionally wise 
and far seeing. The financial stability of 
the Association has endured the shock of 
these difficult years extraordinarily well 
and with, as yet, but little loss in pro- 
ductive income. 

Henry Fuller was born in Charlestown, 
April 10, 1874, and died at Lancaster, 
Mass., December 10, 1931. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1896 and from the Harvard 
Law School three years later. All his 
family associations were with the beauti- 
ful old town of Lancaster, so it was nat- 
ural for him as a young lawyer to enter 
the office of his fellow townsman, Herbert 
Parker, formerly Attorney General of 
Massachusetts. He remained in that office 
until 1915, when he joined in partnership 
with Henry M. Williams, who was then 
the Treasurer of the Association and the 
firm of Williams and Fuller ranked high 
in the legal profession. In addition to his 
successful administration of the funds of 
the Association Mr. Fuller gave invaluable 
aid to the Officers and Directors by his 
judicious legal counsel. 

In 1900 Mr. Fuller married Mary Cole- 
man Harris of Brookline. Two sons and 
two daughters were born to them. They 
made their home on the old place in 
Lancaster and had a house in Cambridge 
during the winters. At Lancaster, Mr. 
Fuller was a much beloved citizen, Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the 
First Church and Trustee of the Public 
Library. He loved the beautiful old meet- 
inghouse and all its cherished associa- 
tions. He was always an ardent patriot 
and a keen sportsman, interested in hunt- 
ing, fishing, tennis and golf. While still 
in college he enlisted in the Massachusetts 
State Guard and served in many capac- 
ities. During the World War he was one 
of the officers of the Harvard R. O. T. C. 

He was a charming companion, sym- 
pathetic, tolerant and attractive. He was 
best loved where he was best known. The 
serious sought his counsel and the gayest 
welcomed his coming. He had a singularly 
sure-footed mind and the brave old wis- 
dom of sincerity. Always he could be 
trusted for sane advice and for honest, 
kindly speech. Heart, mind and conscience 
were straightforward. He never trimmed 
and he never posed. Always he could 
lighten a comrade’s burden with the good 
spirit of whimsical fun. It was ‘a mirth 
that lit but never burned’. He had a host 
of friends but he was not dependent on 
praise or blame. He took his full share 
of life’s hard duties and was equally ready 
to enjoy life’s clean delights. To an ex- 
ceptional degree he embodied the common 
sense, the intelligent public spirit, the 
humorous way of looking at things, the 
practial idealism of the New England 
heritage. He could express his opinions 
and his likes and dislikes candidly and 
forcibly, but humorously, and looking back 
over the close associations of thirty-years 
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—and of how few of one’s comrades could 
this be said?—I have no memory of word 
or act or look that it is not good and 
blessed to remember. S.A. E. 


Dr. J. H. Holmes to Address 


Meeting of Boston Ministers 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church of New York City will 
speak on “I Meet Gandhi” at the Church 
of the Redemption (Universalist) of 
Boston, Mass., corner of Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, Monday, January 4, at 
eleven o’clock. Members of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union are cordially invited to 
attend. —_—___ 


Is Education In Religion Losing Out? 
(Continued from page 1004) 
themselves placed in the choir loft or the 
cloakroom. The prosperous city church can 
build a school or community house on 
the back lot, but this is beyond the reach 

of most churches. 

The preaching “man of letters” that 
Richard Roberts talks about is a luxury 
that the wealthy city church can afford 
along with respectably-paid teachers and 
other workers (which they seldom employ ). 
But what business has a man of letters 
as the sole employee of an educational 
institution? He is now a luxury monopo- 
lized by a few churches. He could be 
shared by many churches if he were used 
to full advantage. All the little churches 
aspire to enjoying a similar luxury. They 
eannot pay for it and consequently what 
they get is the limited service of mediocre 
people given to talking and not to 
leadership. 

Ais a rule the chureh school is a sepa- 
rate institution which must raise its own 
funds. Sometimes it is expected to justify 
its existence by contributing fifty dollars 
or so annually to the minister’s salary. 
The schools that are supported by regular 
church budget are few, and even with 
them there exists the wasteful conflict 
between education in one part of the 
chureh and eyangelism in the other. 

When the waste of denominationalism 
is considered, the idea of the church as an 
educational institution would be laughable 
if this very idea did not disclose a lamen- 
table situation. In a typical community 
six or seven spires decorate the horizon. 
Beneath all of these there is frequently 
not a decent classroom, library, or any of 
the physical necessities of the teacher. Yet 
beneath the spires six or seven preachers 
exhort and plead. They represent an in- 
vestment of from fifteen to forty thousand 
dollars a year on the part of the people. 
Such communities could be as well served 
by one-sixth of this investment for the 
support of one good preacher, and four 
or five times as much would be left to 
invest in other leaders and the equipment 
necessary for their work. 

To sum up: Many churchmen are con- 
stantly declaring the primacy of teaching 
in the chureh’s work. Religious educators 
have been hired as the church’s servants. 
Yet the creation of this very profession 
implies the absence of an inclusive edu- 
eational policy. The preacher can be justly 
ealled an educator, and yet the limita- 
tions of his instrument, though obvious, 
are not given practical recognition. 
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The conflict between the educational in- 
terpretation of the church’s task and the 
methods and machinery of evangelism, or 
of mere exhortation and persuasion, is 
beginning to find vocal expression. Will 
this conflict issue in new divisions or in 
the adoption of education as the per- 
meating and directive force? Can church 
practice be sufficiently modified to allow 
the utilization of leaders in the various 
fields of social science? Can ministers be 
trained primarily as directors, adminis- 
trators, and organizers of educational in- 
stitutions who can use preaching, whether 
their own or someone’s else, as one of 
many tools? Can they be trained to use 
the enlightening forces in every commun- 
ity to Christian ends? Can the adult mem- 
bers of the church become learners and 
go to school? Can they appreciate and 
employ the type of leadership -an educa- 
tional institution must have? 

The answers to these questions will de- 
termine whether or not Christianity can 
be conceived of as an educational enter- 
prise. These answers will come in time. 
At present we have no more than the 
promise of interesting trends and _ por- 
tentous conflict. 


Tribute to Rev. Houghton Page 


At the meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Liberal. Ministers’ Association at 
Florence, Mass., November 9, the follow- 
ing resolution .was adopted: 

“Whereas the spirit of our much be- 
loved friend, Rev. Houghton Page, min- 
ister of All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, 
Mass., has suddenly passed from our 
midst, we would here express our deep 
sense of our loss and our keen conscious- 
ness of a gap in our ranks that can never 
be wholly filled. We would here bear 
witness to the gracious beauty of his 
character and personality. He was a 
Christian gentleman in the finest and 
richest meaning of that term. His life 
was a model of refined gentility combined 
with a wide and tender Christian gentle- 
ness and human sympathy that reached 
out and touched and cheered a host of his 
fellow men. 


‘No duty could overtask him, 
No need his will outrun; 
Or ever our lips could ask him, 
His hands the work had done.’ 


“Be it therefore resolved that this 
tribute be adopted by a rising vote with 
a few moments of reverent silence, that 
a copy be spread on our minutes, another 
be sent to Mrs. Page, and others to the 
clerk of the Greenfield parish, the Green- 
field newspapers, and THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER.” 


Young People’s Society in Charleston 


Following a recent visit of Winthrop M. 
Southworth, field secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the young people 
of the Unitarian Church in Charleston, 
S.C., and their friends have formed a 
society called “The Liberal Club’. Four 
Sunday evening discussion meetings and a 
Friday night dance have been held. The 
officers are: President, I. Daniel Jones; 
vice-president, Miss Margaret Webb; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Helen Hacker. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Fear not, retire not, 
O man; 
HOPE evermore and 
BELIEVE. 


ARTHUR H. CLOUGH 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rev. Herbert Hitchen of the 
First Unitarian Church in Newton, Mass., 
subject, “The Symphony of Life’, 4.30 p.m. 
Sunday, Station WBZA, 990 kilocycles— 
302.8 meters. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Abraham M. Rihbany of the Church of the 
Disciples of Boston, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Dr. Harold- C. Phillips 
of the First Baptist Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Thursday and Friday, Station 
WNACG, 1230 kilocycles—248.8 meters. 
(The Sunday morning address of Dr. 
Earl M. Wilbur, former president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
and the Monday noon organ recital of 
Raymond C. Robinson, will not be broad- 
east.) 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRC. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, 10.80 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles 
—254.1 meters. 

Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rey. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WNBH. 

Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1860 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in Standard time. 


Rev. J. R. Cope to Roslindale, Mass. 

Rey. J. Raymond Cope of the Third Re- 
ligious Church in Dorchester, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the Roslindale Unita- 
rian Church of Boston, Mass., where he 
will be suecessor to Dr. Carlyle Summer- 
bell. Mr. Cope, a graduate of Franklin 
College, was pastor of Baptist churches 
from 1923 to 1929. 

Following his marriage to Miss Marian 
J. Coy of Franklin, Ohio, he will begin his 
new duties sometime in January. 
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D I Ree SC eo aise 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and. Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Happy New Vear 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rrv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIREOTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary EK. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 


5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


Rey, Minot Simanr, Be ee: Board of Trustees} PROCTOR ACADEMY 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Winter Term begins January 5.—Dnrollments 
being received. 


Winter sports. Junior School. 
Practical Arts Courses. 


Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THESIS ~=GYMNASIUM 
UNION FOR 
YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


College and 
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Atlas and Pulpit 


Church dedicates statuary November 1— 
Rev. Gordon Kent explains symbolism 


A pulpit, having a statue of Atlas sup- 
porting the world, below the pulpit, was 
dedicated November 1 at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Sioux City, Ia. 

Rey. Gordon Kent preached on the sym- 
bolism of the statue. He told how Atlas, 
bearing the burden of the world, was the 
Symbol of man at his highest. For he 
Was a symbol of sympathy and of the 
divinity that is in all men. A man, to 
whom men can come for comfort, as, to 
Jesus or a God, is like a god; by his 
sympathy he will assume the burden of 
the world. 

“The supreme need of the world”, said 
Mr. Kent, “is God the Heavenly Father. 
Who will play the part? In one church is 
the crucifix, and in another the cross, 
symbols of vicarious suffering. Atlas is 
the symbol of sympathy, not suffering for 
but suffering with. It means ‘bear ye one 
another’s burdens’. It invites us not to 
trust in a redeemer but to besone. God 
must be made flesh; and flesh and blood, 
by doing a god’s work, become divine. To 
the needs of mankind the skies are as 
brass and the earth iron. There is no help 
in them; but a human eye can pity and 
- a human heart ean love, a human hand 
can help a human voice speak comfort 
and peace. The hope of mankind is man, 
but there is no limit to the love and 
service that an awakened man or woman 
can render. 

“Whenever we shoulder our full respon- 
sibilities to our kind we shall have made 
all the god-myths come true.” 


The Bible in American Language 


(Continued from page 1005) 


of an ancient error, he has fallen back 
on the word Lorp written in small capi- 
tals, for which he suggests that we may, 
in reading, substitute the word “Yahweh” 
at our discretion. 

It can hardly be expected that this, or 
any new translation of the Bible, will 
meet immediate and universal approval. 
The Authorized Version, with its stately 
and lyrical diction, has become an inex- 
tricable part of Christian liturgy, and 
will long be used in the churches, espe- 
cially by those which are at all liturgical. 
But for use in the home, especially by the 
young, this translation has obvious ad- 
vantages. In its attractive modern form 
it is a vastly human volume, and more 
apt to grip and hold the attention of the 
reader. One may question whether there 
is an American use of English so assured 
as to justify the term “American Transla- 
tion”, even if made in America. But in 
comparing this version with the excellent 
translation made by Professor Moffatt a 
few years earlier, we become occasionally 
eonscious of a difference in vocabulary 
which seems the result of national habit. 
We prefer, for example, the words of 
Goodspeed (Matt. v. 33), “You shall not 
swear falsely”, to those of Moffatt, “You 
shall not forswear yourself’. Not that the 
advantage is always with the American 
version. Jeremiah iv. 19, appears in this 
translation as “O my bowels, my bowels”, 
for which Moffatt happily substitutes, “O 
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my heart, my heart”, presumably for the 
reason that, though the Hebrews at- 
tributed psychical action to various physi- 
cal organs, it is our custom to attribute 
such action only to the heart. The literal 
translation of a Hebrew word is apt in 
this case to be both misleading and of- 
fensive. 

If, however, there is still an occasional 
word or phrase which we would change, 
we may still whole-heartedly congratulate 
the University of Chicago that it has in 
our own day contributed scholars worthy 
to take their place in that illustrious com- 
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o’clock January 7 in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Jewish Congregation Assists in 
Installation of Dr. C. E. Snyder 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Davenport, Ia., at a service of installa- 
tion and investiture November 22. The act 
of installation was performed by the 
trustees led by Grover Vonder Heyde, 


chairman. Rabbi Aron H. Lefkowitz of the 
Temple Emanuel of Davenport, which for 
many years has worshiped with the Uni- 
tarian church on Thanksgiving Sunday, 
preached the sermon. ; 

Following the service and a reception 
for Dr. and Mrs. Snyder, the two congre- 
gations had dinner together, and were 
addressed by Rev. F. G. Codd of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Rey. Walter H. 
Upton of the Edwards Congregational 
Chureh, and Frank L. Smart, superintend- 
ent of schools in Davenport. 


pany of men who have labored success- 
fully, sometimes against great odds, to 
make the Bible intelligible in their own 
vernacular to their own generation, and 
we may re-echo the modest hope of Pro- 
fessor Smith that this American Bible 
“may at least serve as a stepping-stone 
toward those greater translations which 
time will surely bring’. 


Lend a Hand Socice Acnual Meeting 


The Lend a Hand Society will hold its 
annual business meeting at half-past two 


A MODERN THEISM 
By Minot Simons, D.D. 


Minister of All Souls (Unitarian) Church, New York, N.Y. 


This book is a realistic approach to a modern theism. It starts with the 
latest conclusions of certain scientific leaders, and then draws natural and 
just inferences for theistic principles. It lays great emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of the moral and spiritual nature of man as an unescapable evidence 
of the nature of the Cosmic Reality, of which human nature is a part. The 
significance of this evidence has been ignored by many philosophers of vari- 
ous schools. 

The book deals with some of the difficulties which the modern person 
has come to feel in attempting to fulfill some of the simple and familiar in- 
junctions “te pray’ and “to love God.” How can one now pray? How can 
one now love the God of an infinite universe? How can one to-day find 
Benevolence in the nature of things? A Modern Theism presents some help- 
ful points of view. 


216 pages. $1.75 at all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
A Character Study 
By Epwarp H. Corron 


Author of—The Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt; Theodore Roosevelt, the American; 
The Life of Charles W. Eliot; Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to Parents and Young 
People (edited); Hos Science Discovered God? (edited). 

WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, twenty-seventh President of the United States 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, was a distinctive American. As years 
pass, and history gets its perspective, Mr. Taft is seen as one of the most re- 
markable administrators America produced. His achievements, ability, and char- 
acter glow under the test of time. 

This quality stood conspicuously above all his accomplishments and honors. 
The most diligent search of his life reveals neither flaw nor compromise with 
honest work and high ideals. Such a life is an adornment and an inspiration. 

This book endeavors to catch the spirit of the man and to translate it into 
simple, direct idiom. 

96 pages $1.50 postpaid 
A splendid book for discussion with young 


people and adult groups. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts. 


PEPASet PRT 


Linton, Inp.—The exact center of pop- 
ulation of the United States has been lo- 
cated. It is 2.9 miles northeast of this 
town. The spot itself is on an abandoned 
mine site, and is in the middle of a large, 
permanent mud puddle.—Life 


A Sunday-school teacher was telling her 
class about the missionaries who went out 
to foreign lands to convert the cannibals. 
“What do you think is the first thing the 
missionaries should teach the cannibals?” 
asked the teacher. “I know”, said one 
bright little fellow. ‘‘They should teach 
them to be vegetarians.’—Selected. 


The violinist’s daughter had a pet aire- 
dale named Pal. One day the mother was 


practicing for a public appearance. Pal, | 


outside the window, was giving a howling 
accompaniment. The little girl came over 
to her mother and pleadingly said: “O 
mother, won’t you please play something 
that Pal doesn’t know ?’—Liberty. 


Jean had been naughty and was sent 
into the den to “think things over’. After 
a while she came out all smiles, and said, 
“T thought and I prayed.” ‘Fine’, her 
mother said. “That will help you to be 
good.” “Oh, I didn’t ask God to help me 
be good”, she said. “I just told Him to 
help you put up with me.” 

—Parent’s Magazine. 


The world gets out of the way for a 
man who knows where he is going, so they 
say. At a lecture the speaker stated fer- 
yently: “He drove straight to his goal. He 
looked neither to the right nor to the left. 
Neither friend nor foe could delay him 
nor turn him from his course. All who 
crossed his path did so at their own peril. 
What would you call such a man?” “A 
truck-driver !” shouted a yoice from the 
audience. 


3ishop Arthur J. Moore of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, visited a 
church in California, which had three 
bells in the tower—a tiny bell, one of 
medium size, and a gigantic bell. ‘What 
are they for and why are they of different 
sizes?” he asked of a prominent member 
of fhe church. “The tiny one is to an- 
nounce our pastor is to preach”, was the 
reply. “We ring the medium-sized bell for 
Easter, Christmas, and such occasions. 
But we reserve the largest one to an- 
nounce an earthquake, that the bishop’s 
going to preach— or any public calamity.” 


Will we ever get rid of our sense of 
superiority? It runs through many things. 
A prune pit and a banana peel were drift- 
ing down the Mississippi River together. 
They got caught in an eddy. The prune 
pit and the banana peel began to whirl 
around. The prune pit said, very timidly 
and feebly, “Well, at this rate we shall 
never get to Memphis.” And the banana 
peel completely ignored the prune pit. 
They got caught in another eddy, and the 
prune pit said, wistfully, “At this rate we 
shall never get to Memphis.” And the 
banana peel drew itself up to its full 
height and said, “W1, »e do you get this 
‘we’ stuff?’ —The Chrictian, ~ 

* 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Ieaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


SLT 


FTN NNT ETO 


Local and Suburban Service 


Mig 


SMI 


LNT TET 


FMA SS 


Gy, 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M,. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9.30 
A.M., Church School at King’s Chapel House. 11 
A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dean 
Earl Wilbur, D.D. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. 
Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital by Mr. Robinson ; Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, Church of the 
Disciples, Boston; Thursday, Friday, Dr. 
Harold C. Phillips, First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 4.M., Church School; 11 a.m. Morning 
service. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.mM., Morning service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 Aa.m. Sermon by the minister. 

NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Chureh of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 A.M. Bvening service 7.30 P.M. 


BIBLE 


for those who appreciate fine 

literature—for those who seek 

guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


THE 
BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


desires to express to you 
its sincere appreciation for 
your generous patronage 
during the past year. 


We hope that we may have 


the opportunity to serve 
you even more in the fu- 
ture, and we extend to you 
our most cordial regards 
and best wishes for the 
coming year. 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON, 
Treasurer. 


